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result of the war, if the Northern armies con-
quered. Every success of the Federal armies and
every defeat of the Confederate forces was
watched with the keenest and most intense inter-
est. Often the slaves got knowledge of the re-
sults of great battles before the white people re-
ceived it. This news was usually gotten from the
coloured man who was sent to the post-office for
the mail. In our case the post-office was about
three miles from the plantation, and the mail
came once or twice a week. The man who was
sent to the office would linger about the place
long enough to get the drift of the conversation
from the group of white people who naturally
congregated there, after receiving their mail, to
discuss the latest news. The mail-carrier on his
way back to our master's house would as natur-
ally retail the news that he had secured among
the slaves, and in this way they often heard of
important events before the white people at the
"big house," as the master's house was called.

I cannot remember a single instance during my
childhood or early boyhood when our entire
family sat down to the table together, and God's
blessing was asked, and the family ate a meal in
a civilized manner. On the plantation in Vir-
ginia, and even later, meals were gotten by the
children very much as dumb animals get theirs.
It was a piece of bread here and a scrap of meat
there. It was a cup of milk at one time and some